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conceited artists, courtship, clergymen, and lady
novelists. It was, on the whole, a comfortable age
which knew where it was going and was compara-
tively undismayed by a change of Government en
route, especially when it replaced the restless Glad-
stone with the more sedative Disraeli. This sub-
stitution was highly welcome to the Queen, who
had been losing sympathy with Mr. Gladstone. He
was tiresome on the subject of her private time-
table and on the public duties which could safely
be entrusted to the Prince of Wales; and though
she had suppressed a human tendency to tell him
that the Government's defeat was largely due to
his own unpopularity, there was a suspicious alacrity
in her acceptance of his resignation.

So Gladstone had departed and Disraeli ruled in
his place. It was the year of the old condottien's
triumph. He had been waiting forty years for such
an opportunity* Now he had the country with
him, to say nothing of the House of Commons and
the Queen. For his sovereign was captivated by
his romantic manners, by a Prime Minister who
dropped on one knee to kiss the royal hand with a
murmur of "I plight my troth to the kindest of
mistresses M and wrote her such daring letters, which
dramatised the dull debates at Westminster, or in-
formed her airily of a maiden speech by a duke's
younger son, who "said many imprudent things
which h not very important in the maiden speech
of a young member and a young man; but the
House was surprised, and then captivated, by his
energy, and natural Sow, and his impressive manner.
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